MODERN   INDIA

As regards legislation, it is only necessary to
quote Sir Henry Maine to the effect that British
India is one of the few countries in the world
in which men of moderate intelligence, who can
read, may learn the law on any point in practical
life.

An illustration of the nature of the criticism
passed on British administration is afforded by the
fact that nine-tenths of the civil suits, and more
than three-quarters of the magisterial business, is
disposed of by native judges and magistrates, and
that there are upwards of three thousand honorary
magistrates, nearly all natives of the country.

All civil suits and important criminal cases are
tried by special judicial officers unconnected with
the executive administration. Minor criminal cases
are tried by officers who also exercise executive
powers, but this union of executive and judicial
functions has always existed in the East, and
besides being of course more economical, is also
approved by the general opinion of the masses of
the people. The objections taken to the exercise
of the joint functions really originated in a desire
to impair the position of the head officers of the
districts, who, though they practically do not exer-
cise magisterial powers, still must possess such
authority in order that they may occupy that posi-
tion of influence and importance which is required
for, and has from time immemorial attached in